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The  Scop 


Scop  (skop)  OE  scop  or  sceop 
<OHG  scoph,  scof 
(poetry,  fiction,  sport,  jest) 

An  Old  English  poet  or  minstrel 


In  nothern  Europe  (in  Germanic  or  Teutonic 
territories),  a type  of  performer  — the  scop  — 
flourished  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
centuries.  The  first  use  of  this  word  occurs  in 
Beowulf  c.  496  A.D.  where  it  refers  to  wandering 
minstrels  who  provide  entertainment  at  King 
Hrothgar's  Meadhall,  Heorot.  King  Alfred,  in  his 
translation  of  Boetheus,  refers  to  "Omerus,  se  gode 
sceop"  (Homer,  the  good  poet)  c.  888  A.D. 

The  scop  was  a singer  and  teller  of  tales  about 
the  deeds  of  Teutonic  heroes.  As  the  principal  pre- 
server of  the  tribe's  history  and  chronology,  the 
scop  was  prized  and  awarded  a place  of  honor  in 
society.  The  songs  and  stories  were  major  features 
of  feasts  and  other  great  occasions.  After  the 


Teutonic  tribes  were  converted  to  Christianity 
during  the  seventh  and  eight  centuries,  however, 
the  scop  was  denounced  by  the  church.  From  the 
eighth  century  onward,  the  once  honored  scop  was 
classed  with  mimes  and  like  them  was  branded 
infamous.  The  term  was  used  on  into  the  19th  cen- 
tury, but  has  become  obsolete  in  present  day 
English. 

We  revive  the  term  as  our  title  because  it  refers 
to  the  creator  of  literature  and  the  teller  of  those 
tales.  These  Avila  students  are  early  in  their  writ- 
ing careers  as  the  scops  in  Beowulf's  time  were 
early  in  the  development  of  English  literature.  We 
invite  you  to  read  these  creative  writers  and  watch 
for  their  published  works  in  the  future. 
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The  Masterpiece 

by  Michael  Downey 

( for  brother  b painter  Dennis  Downey) 

The  Santa  Fe  sun,  omnipresent, 
burns  all  bright. 

Things  can  only  leave  pale  shadows. 

The  artist  packs  up  paper, 
brushes  & pigments  into  a pickup, 
leaving  the  dusty  studio 
and  oils  drying  into  still  life. 

The  truck  coaxes  up  coiled  mountain  roads, 
stopping  where  the  world  is  stretched  out 
below  like  the  canvas  of  God 
(balanced  and  blended  and  colored, 
even  the  air  above  it). 

He  hikes  softly  through  fresh  pines 
to  the  stream  gleaming  as  it  unravels  itself. 

He  marvels  at  the  sheen  of  rocks  wet  and  dry.  . . 
the  dancing  domes  of  bubbles  spinning  rainbows.  . 

Onto  an  empty  rectangle, 

he  daubs  green  for  the  forest, 

and  straight  gray  lines  for  tree  trunks. 

Morning  becomes  afternoon 
when  all  is  rendered. 

The  last  touches  are  white, 
the  color  before  he  began. 

Gigantic  clusters  of  clouds 

are  surprising  across  treetops, 

as  he  puts  his  small  painting  into  the  truck, 

and  brakes  down  the  mountain 

in  silence. 


Life  Drawing 

by  Angela  Vittorino 


Untitled 

by  Bubba  Prewitt 

It's  all  politics 
Pretty  much  the  same 
You  can  try  to  win 
But  you  lose  at  this  game 
Uncle  Sam,  school,  your  job 
It's  all  politics,  even  with  God 
You  work  at  school 

to  make  the  grade 
When  it's  thieves  and  crackheads 
who  get  paid 
Education  so  key,  so  vital 
Money  leeches  force  the  cycle 
All  that  work  and  for  what? 

So  Uncle  Sam  can  have  his  cut 
Uncle  Sam,  he's  our  man 

he  can't  fix  it  and  neither  can  you 
How's  that  great  system  now? 

This  nation  founded  with  God  under  God 

The  schools  that  once  would  teach  'em 
Now  tell  you  you  can't  preach  him 
All  this  madness  we  call  freedom 
and  for  what? 

The  game  goes  on 


oUr  FaMiLy  SeCrEt 

by  Nikki  L.  Pittman 

hUsH  LiTtLe  BaBy 
dOnT  sAy  A wOrD 
mOmMa  WoUlD  sAy 
yOu  WeRe  BelnG  aBsUrD 

dOnT  gO  tO  mOmMa 
wltH  yOuR  cRylnG 
sHe  WoUlD  tHiNk  ThAt 
yOu  WeRe  LylnG 

sHeD  gEt  MaD 
aNd  SeNd  YoU  aWaY 
sHe  KnOwS  DaDdY  wOuLd 
nOt  TrEaT  yOu  ThAt-A-wAy 

iTs  OuR  sEcReT 
nEvEr  To  Be  ToLd 
nOt  EvEn  WhEn 
yOuVe  GrOwN  oLd 


by  Justine  Dodge 


This  is  the  point. 


by  Cecilia  M.  Raab 


My  Gentle  Moon 

by  Serena  Beam 


The  bright  shining  moon 
Against  the  dark  blue  sky — 

Some  say  it  is  pretty, 

I say  it  is  spectacular. 

Many  love  the  day 

And  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 

While  I love  the  night 

And  the  soft  luminescence  of  the  moon. 

I hate  the  sun, 

For  it  rises  everyday 

Even  though  there  is  one  less  person 

On  the  earth. 

How  can  it  go  on 

Acting  as  if  nothing  has  happened? 

Does  it  not  know 

The  pain  I am  suffering  through? 

The  moon  knows. 

For  it  comforts  me  at  night. 

It  shines  on  my  face 
While  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  shrouded  in  darkness. 


But  I am  still  lonely 

Because  the  moon 

Is  the  only  one  that  understands. 

And  yet  it  leaves  me 
Late  in  the  night 
Early  in  the  day. 

Do  not  leave  me.  Moon. 

I don't  want  it  to  be  dawn 
Because  with  the  dawn  comes  death 
And  I cannot  take  anymore. 

Please  save  me.  Moon. 

Don't  let  me  cry. 

I have  shed  so  many  tears 
That  I have  no  eyes  left. 

Just  make  it  stop. 

Let  it  be  over 

At  least  for  a little  while 

And  let  me  experience  happiness  again. 


Untitled 

by  Pat  Koeppen 

Luminaria  aligns  with  rungs.  Windows  into  heaven  alongside  Jacob's  ladder  attest  to  hope. 


Ode  to  a Rat  English  at  Avila 

by  Justine  Dodge  by  Bob  Gay 


1 stared  down  at  the  obnoxious  monster. 

He  scurried  across  the  wooden  floor. 

He  had  a long  tail  and  matted  brown  fur. 

1 thought  him  alone,  but  then  there  were  more. 

A million  rats'  feet  ran  through  the  house. 

They  scuttled  across  table  tops  and  shelves. 

My  human  ran  off,  that  scaredy  Tom  Crouse, 

And  Tom's  dogs  followed  him  to  spare  themselves. 

But  I stood  my  ground  and  stared  down  those  rats, 
I was  not  scared  by  their  futile  attacks. 

They  did  not  fathom  that  they  were  this  cat's  . . . 
SNACK!  Until  they  felt  my  claws  in  their  backs. 

1 ate  and  I ate  until  I was  fat. 

You  know  that  you  can,  depend  on  a cat. 


There  is  a rumor  that  Avila  composition  students 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  write  in  the  style  of 
Lord  of  the  Rings?  The  faculty  seem  to  fear 
that  it  will  be  Hobbit  forming. 

Have  you  heard  that  Avila  literature  students 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  read  Ivanhoe ? 

It  has  too  much  Saxon  violence. 


Have  you  heard  about  the  Avila  student  who  fell 
asleep  in  his  English  literature  class?  It  seems  the 
instructor  became  incensed  and  threw  a copy  of 
the  Old  English  poetry  text  at  the  student. 

The  student  refers  to  the  incident  as  the  time  he 
was  contacted  by  a flying  Chaucer. 


On  Staff  Paper 

by  Serena  Beam 


I don't  feel  like  writing  a poem. 

But  I'm  doing  it  anyway 

Because  that's  what  I do  when  I'm  bored  in  class. 
What  am  I thinking? 

I'm  thinking  about  my  weekend 

With  a Beatles  song  going  through  my  head. 


"It's  only  love  and  that  is  all . . ." 

That  makes  me  think  about  my  dreams. 
I'm  not  in  love. 

My  dreams  think  that  I am  though. 
Which  is  totally  affecting  my  psyche. 
But  now  it's  time  to  go  . . . 


The  Garden 


by  Cecilia 

Once  there  was  a lovely  garden  that  grew  many 
beautiful  flowers  and  trees  that  blossomed  in  the  spring. 
The  garden  was  owned  by  the  Creator  who  paid  a great 
price  to  obtain  it.  (The  price  was  his  son's  life).  The  gar- 
den became  lush  and  much  fruit  grew  on  the  shrubs  and 
vines.  Many  were  refreshed  by  the  maturity  of  the  fruit 
and  variety  of  flowers  in  the  garden.  One  day,  there 
came  a young  gardener  that  the  Creator  brought  from  a 
far  country  to  tend  and  water  the  garden.  The  owner  of 
the  land  gave  the  youth  permission  to  improve  and  give 
more  attention  to  the  property.  At  first,  he  was  delight- 
ed and  did  good  work. 

But  after  a short  time,  the  young  gardener  allowed 
his  other  more  impressive  property  to  take  priority.  He 


M.  Raab 

spent  more  and  more  time  in  the  bigger  garden  because 
he  got  paid  to  maintain  it.  However,  the  flower  garden 
started  to  wither,  the  trees  began  to  rot.  . . . The  young 
gardener  thought  wonderful  thoughts  about  the  little 
garden  but  didn't  take  as  much  time  as  before  to  water 
it.  Eventually,  the  flowers  started  to  die  and  the  fruit 
spoiled  for  lack  of  attention.  The  Creator  grieved  that 
the  young  gardener  had  neglected  his  special  garden, 
the  gift  He  had  given  him.  Then  the  Creator  had  mercy 
on  the  property  and  cried  many  tears  to  water  the 
parched  ground  and  refresh  the  plants. 

The  little  garden  then  revived  in  the  warmth  of  the 
sun's  rays  and  began  to  give  glory  to  the  Creator. 

To  be  continued  . . . 


Another  Brick  in  the  Wall 

by  Amy  Blickhan 


Twenty-one.  It  is  an  exciting  year,  the  point  in  life 
at  which  the  entire  world  becomes  open  to  you. 
However,  being  twenty-one  is  not  just  about  the  priv- 
ilege of  tossing  back  a cold  one  at  the  end  of  a hard 
day.  Turning  twenty-one  is  a right  of  passage,  when 
you  become  a true  adult  and  people  begin  to  regard 
you  in  that  manner.  But  what  they  do  not  realize  is 
that  it  is  a passage  often  made  long  before  one's  twen- 
ty-first year. 

My  understanding  of  the  adult  world  came  to 
light  long  before  my  twenty-first  birthday,  before  I 
officially  became  "one  of  them."  Yet,  this  is  only  true 
if  drugs,  crime,  violence,  divorce,  pregnancy,  and  the 
like  can  be  equated  with  adulthood.  During  high 
school,  my  friends  and  I made  those  words  synony- 
mous and  though  we  fought  our  entry  into  that 
world,  we  nevertheless  took  part  in  some  of  its  activ- 
ities. At  the  same  time,  we  did  not  consider  ourselves 
adults,  and  yet  we  knew  we  were  no  longer  children. 

We  developed  a shared  identity  and  a shared 
belief  about  the  adult  world  through  our  experiences, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  its  activities.  Our 
view  was  not  positive  and  was  influenced  by  the 
times,  by  economic  strife,  environmental  degrada- 
tion, and  political  unrest  in  several  parts  of  the  world; 
problems  which  in  simpler  times  were  rarely  the  con- 
cern of  the  young.  We  were  becoming  Generation  X 


before  we  even  knew  what  that  was.  The  reality  of 
the  adult  world  was  knocking  at  our  door;  we  resist- 
ed, we  fought,  we  denied,  but  we  could  not  escape. 
We  built  that  proverbial  wall  between  childhood  and 
adulthood,  but  found  ourselves  lying  in  the  cement 
caught  between  both  and  connecting  to  neither.  We 
were  "childults,"  children  by  age,  adults  by  action. 
Gliding  along,  doing  our  thing,  acting  rebellious  and 
apathetic,  we  led  lives  of  not-so-quiet  desperation. 
We  had  no  past  and  we  saw  no  future. 

Adolescence  was  the  word  we  heard  through  the 
wall,  but  it  meant  nothing  to  us.  We  were  too  busy 
getting  drunk,  or  high,  or  pregnant  to  pay  attention  to 
what  was  happening.  Our  circle  of  friends  was  a text- 
book example  of  rebellion.  We  dressed  all  in  black, 
wore  skeletons  in  our  ears,  denounced  our  religion, 
listened  to  bands  we  considered  good  because  they 
were  loud,  and  smoked  pot  in  the  garage  while  hav- 
ing sex  and  writing  poetry.  We  were  1960's  atavists 
only  we  lacked  the  binding  events  which  shaped  that 
counterculture.  We  just  liked  the  music. 

Thoughts  of  responsibility  and  consequences  were 
never  on  our  minds.  We  only  knew  the  words 
because  they  were  plastered  across  public  service 
posters  hung  on  the  bulletin  boards  in  our  hallways 
and  cafeteria.  Our  concerns  revolved  around  whose 
house  the  party  was  going  to  be  at  and  how  we  were 


going  to  get  the  beer.  Our  reality  didn't  change  when 
Anna  became  pregnant,  or  when  Julie's  parents  were 
divorced,  or  when  my  car  was  stolen,  or  when 
Kimberly  was  busted  for  possession  of  speed.  These 
events  just  made  for  great  stories  the  next  day  at 
lunch  and  were  the  same  issues  we  saw  on  our 
favorite  television  shows  the  next  week.  To  us,  we 
were  living  the  average  lives  of  normal  teenagers. 
Everywhere  we  looked  we  found  encouragement  for 
our  behavior,  or  at  least  affirmation  that  we  were  not 
the  only  ones  who  acted  this  way.  Oprah  and 
Geraldo  talked  about  it  on  a daily  basis,  and  psychol- 
ogists cranked  out  books  concerning  the  very  stages 
we  were  progressing  through  at  that  moment.  We 
were  statistics;  guidance  counselors'  little  visual  aids 
at  faculty  meetings. 

Understanding  this,  understanding  that  adoles- 
cence was  just  a game  that  had  to  be  played,  and  that 
people  made  a living  by  helping  us  to  stay  in  the 
game,  put  us  at  a distinct  advantage.  We  knew  how 
to  manipulate  the  system,  how  to  make  a ploy  for 
sympathy  to  get  out  of  a sticky  situation,  to  allude  to 
our  broken  homes  when  sent  to  the  principal's  office 
for  cutting  class.  We  represented  a generation  of 
young  people  who  understood  the  system  and  used  it 
to  our  advantage. 

So  we  were  doing  fine,  having  fun,  getting  into 


just  enough  trouble  to  attract  attention  but  not 
enough  to  instigate  serious  consequences.  Life  was 
good.  But  then  reality  hit  hard  in  the  form  of  death 
who  swung  his  mighty  scythe  and  struck  one  of  us 
down  in  a drunk  driving  accident.  "Welcome  to 
adulthood,"  he  had  said.  The  point  was  driven  home 
the  night  of  Christine's  wake  when  it  was  announced 
that  America  had  declared  war  on  Iraq  and  was  at 
that  moment  bombing  the  country.  Still  worse, 
Christine's  older  sister,  an  enlisted  Marine,  had  to  fly 
back  to  her  base  in  California  to  prepare  for  combat  in 
the  ground  war. 

It  was  like  everything  adult  in  nature  hit  us  at  the 
same  time.  Reality  fell  upon  us  like  a ton  of  bricks 
and  we  realized  those  bricks  were  from  the  wall  in 
which  we  had  been  encased  for  so  long.  The  wall  was 
shattered  by  Christine's  death  and  to  some  extent  by 
the  Gulf  War.  Yet,  we  were  released  from  our  cement 
prison  only  to  face  a more  harsh  reality. 

Christine's  death  made  us  realize  we  were  mortal, 
and  we  knew  that  when  we  are  mortal,  we  are  adults. 
As  children,  we  believe  we  are  invincible,  that  noth- 
ing can  hurt  us.  When  this  innocence  is  lost,  so  too  is 
childhood.  Christine's  death  sent  the  reality  of  the 
adult  world  crashing  in  on  us  with  such  force  that  we 
could  not  resist  it;  the  wall  was  destroyed,  and  we 
crossed  over. 


Is  it  wrong? 

by  Luana  Maria  Cumpton 


Is  is  wrong 
to  envy 
someone 
like  you 
who 

is  an  Island 
by  nature 

but  has  a lot  of  friends 
when 

a person 
like  me 

who  needs  and  desires 
companionship 
spends  most  of  her  time 
isolated  and  lonely? 

Is  it  wrong 
in  a society 

which  esteems 
personal  values 

on  physical  attractiveness 
for  a person 
like  me 

who  is  considered 
"nice"  and  "sweet" 
to  be  jealous 
of  someone 
like  you 

who  is  deemed 

good-looking  and  highly  attractive? 


Is  is  wrong 
to  just  want 
to  fit  in, 

to  be  accepted 
as  a viable 

element  of  society? 

Is  it  so  wrong 
to  wonder 
why  someone 
wanting  so  desperately 
to  be  associated 
with  the  majority 
is  a lowly  minority, 
on  the  outside, 
looking  in, 
knocking  intensely, 
yet  ignored? 

Is  it  so  wrong 
for  someone 
who  is  not 

of  bad  moral  character, 
someone  who  never 

hurt  anyone  but  herself, 
to  just  want  to  be  held, 
to  just  want  her  tears  dried, 
to  just  want  to  be  loved? 


Is  that  so  wrong? 


by  Jessica  Brice 


Here  and  Now 
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You've  been  there  when  I've  fallen 
And  have  been  there  when  I'm  sick. 
You've  seen  me  in  the  worst  of  times 
And  often  saved  me  in  a nick! 

You've  been  there  when  I've  risen 
High  above  the  crowd. 

You've  been  there  when  I beat  the  odds 
And  made  you  very  proud. 

You've  seen  me  grow  and  blossom 
And  seen  me  down  and  out. 
You've  supported  me  in  good  times 
And  stayed  in  times  of  doubt. 

I've  often  gotten  mad  at  you 
And  wished  you  weren't  around 
But  then  I get  an  ouchie 
And  guess  where  I'll  be  found! 

You've  filled  each  day  with  hope 
And  set  your  magic  free. 

You've  given  a specal  love 
And  mean  the  world  to  me 

I hope  your  dreams  come  true 
And  life's  as  prosperous  as  can  be, 

I hope  someday  to  repay  you 
For  being  there  for  me. 

I thank  you  for  the  moments 
We've  been  lucky  enough  to  share 
And  hope  that  in  reverse  times 
For  you,  I will  be  there. 


On 

Mother's 

Day 

by  Luana  Maria  Cumpton 

dedicated  to  my  mother 


The  White  Harp 

by  Rhea  E.  Conlon 


The  White  Harp  played  a song  today  I did  not  understand. 

It  whispered  soft  and  low  of  days  not  close  at  hand. 

It  told  the  story  of  Mary  being  found  with  child. 

And  Joseph  list'ning  to  the  Angel,  took  her  for  his  wife. 

Of  a birth  in  Bethlehem  it  spoke,  in  a cradle  meek  and  low. 

To  us  on  earth  God  sent  His  son  to  teach  us  of  His  love. 

The  White  Harp  played  another  song  of  pain  and  suffering. 
An  Angel  spoke  to  Joseph,  "Flee,  the  Son  of  God  to  save." 

For  Herod  sent  his  soldiers  to  massacre  this  child. 

The  White  Harp  plays  another  song,  God  help  us  understand. 
The  children  lost  and  hungry  all  throughout  our  land. 

Babies  bom  afflicted  by  mothers'  drug  abuse. 

Many  lives  are  ended,  what  is  their  excuse. 

Parents  guard  your  children  from  suffering  and  pain. 

Show  them  love  and  kindness,  not  bitterness  and  hate. 

Hold  them  close  beside  you,  guide  their  steps  each  day. 

Too  many  children  suffer  and  learn  to  be  afraid. 

Mothers,  hold  your  children,  don't  let  them  go  astray. 

The  White  Harp  played  a song  today  I did  not  understand. 

It  sang  of  John  the  Baptist,  how  Jesus  he  baptized. 

Believers  came  from  far  away  to  see  this  man  up  close. 

Then  Jesus  fasted  in  the  dessert  forty  days  alone. 

He  dealt  with  Satan's  tempting  by  sending  him  away. 

Jesus  sat  among  twelve  men,  one  which  would  betray. 

In  disbelief  they  listened  of  His  final  day. 

Leaving  Him  they  wondered  who  would  be  the  one. 

Yet  one  man's  kiss  did  signal  Him  as  God's  only  Son. 


The  White  Harp  played  another  song  I did  not  understand. 

Of  Jesus  on  a cross  with  nail  prints  in  His  hands. 

How  could  this  be,  a man  so  kind,  this  world  should  crucify. 

His  loving  arms  reach  out  to  us  and  still  we  deny. 

Salvation  comes  from  knowing  Him  and  trusting  in  His  word. 

The  White  Harp  plays  another  song  of  men  who  claim  to  be. 

Our  Messiah  sent  to  earth,  like  Jesus  they  will  lead. 

These  men  cause  pain  and  death  and  only  speak  of  war. 

Yet  many  follow  blindly,  believing  in  their  words. 

The  White  Harp  played  another  song,  just  yesterday  it  played. 
Another  false  messiah  has  claimed  more  souls  today. 

He  preached  of  war  and  killing,  and  yet  they  all  believed. 

This  man  they  called  messiah  led  them  to  their  graves. 

The  White  Harp  played  a song  today  I did  not  understand. 

It  sang  today  of  suffering,  oh,  so  close  at  hand. 

Will  it  ever  sing  of  happiness  and  love  within  our  land? 

The  White  Harp  played  a song  today  I'll  never  understand. 

The  White  Harp  played  a song  today  I did  not  understand. 

It  told  of  Jesus'  birth,  life,  and  death  upon  a cross. 

On  the  third  day  He  arose,  just  as  He'd  proclaimed. 

Appeared  to  the  disciples  and  with  them  He  broke  bread. 

Then  ascended  into  heaven  to  sit  at  God's  right  hand. 

The  White  Harp  plays  God's  song  today  and  prays  we'll  understand. 
Jesus  lived  to  show  God's  love,  in  death  He  saved  our  souls. 

And  rising  up  He  showed  us  one  day  He'll  come  again. 

We  must  live  our  lives  according  to  His  plan. 

The  White  Harp  played  a song  today  we  all  must  understand. 


by  Jessica  Brice 


The  Waterfall  of  Jade  Lady  Mountain 


by  Cecilia  M. 

He  travels  reluctantly  to  the  countryside  for 
his  monthly  (or  was  it  longer?) . . . 
visit  to  his  mountain  home. 

The  waterfall  glistens  in  the  distance 
reflecting  the  azure  skies. 

Flowing,  sparkling,  dancing  . . . 
reminding  him  of  past  memories. 

Jade  Lady  Mountain  beckons  him  onward 
as  he  climbs  the  ravine. 

What  will  he  find  there? 

Will  his  wife  greet  him  after  so  long  an  absence? 

Working  in  the  city 

draws  one's  body  away  from  responsibility 
and  finally  one's  mind. 

....  He  is  tom  between  two  loves 
His  country  girl  and  a city  lady. 

Which  should  he  choose? 

The  young  man  struggles  with  his  thoughts  . . . 
guilt  and  duty  contrast  with 
desire  and  prestige. 

The  waterfall  cascades  beside  him 
pounding  with  his  heart, 
reflecting  rainbows  and  diamond  spray. 

Why  did  he  return? 

What  should  he  say? 

Obedience  and  love  are  sisters  . . . 
commitment  and  destiny  are  brothers. 

Only  on  Jade  Mountain  could  he  resolve  his 
dilemma. 


Raab 


Based  upon  an  original  Chinese  tale.  A translation  of  the 
original  story  will  be  on  reserve  in  the  Avila  Library. 


Memories  Are  Forever 

by  Steve  Tucker 


It  was  May  17,  1994.  The  skies  were  as  clear  as  a 
window.  A cool,  brisk  breeze  was  blowing  in  from  the 
north.  The  time  was  1:00  in  the  afternoon.  As  for 
myself,  I was  as  relaxed  as  a dog  on  a hot  summer's 
day.  I was  at  a place  1 often  called  home.  A place 
where  I could  express  myself,  put  on  a show,  and  set 
myself  aside  from  all  the  hassles  of  life.  This  place 
was  Ronsick  Field,  the  town's  city  baseball  field.  I 
always  found  some  way  to  see  its  beauty:  the  way  the 
dirt  would  swirl  on  the  infield  when  a slight  breeze 
would  come  up,  the  glaze  of  the  outfield  grass,  the 
way  the  foul  lines  would  be  chalked  to  look  like  a 
December  snow.  The  trees  surrounding  the  field  often 
brought  in  a smell  reminiscent  of  family  barbecues. 
This  was  my  place  of  comfort.  This  was  my  place  to 
be  myself.  This  was  a place  I would  forever  be  wel- 
comed. 

I was  an  18-year-old  high  school  senior  at  St. 
Francis  Borgia  Regional  High  School,  and  my  team- 
mates and  I were  in  the  high  school  state  baseball 
semi-finals.  It  was  a first  for  us  all.  The  excitement 
had  been  brewing  for  a week.  We  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  advance  to  the  state  finals,  and  all  we 
needed  was  a win. 

The  entire  town  of  Washington,  Missouri  was 
behind  us.  Washington  is  a town  of  nearly  13,000  res- 
idents. It's  a simple  town,  where  everyone  knows 
everything  about  everyone.  Thus,  everyone  knew 
about  this  game.  We  were  the  talk  of  the  town. 

At  about  1:30  p.m.  our  entire  team  had  arrived  at 
the  ballpark.  The  team  was  loaded  with  talent.  There 


were  guys  like  Yancy  Woodard  who  lived  for  the 
game.  Yancy  was  a rugged,  husky,  stocky  kind  of  guy. 
He  was  the  type  of  person  you'd  want  to  go  into  busi- 
ness with.  He  always  did  everything  you  could  ask  of 
him  and  a little  bit  more.  Then  there  was  my  best 
friend  Eric  Stieffermann.  He  was  about  five-feet- 
eleven-inches  tall  and  weighed  roughly  175  pounds. 
He  had  silky  brown  hair  and  ocean-blue  eyes.  He  was 
the  shortstop  on  the  team.  Whenever  a ball  was  hit  in 
his  direction,  you  could  bet  the  farm  he  would  catch  it. 
And  of  course,  there  was  myself  at  five-feet-ten-inch- 
es  tall,  and  I was  the  catcher  on  the  team.  I don't  mean 
to  brag,  but  I guess  I'm  a pretty  good  ballplayer.  God 
blessed  me  with  a golden  right  arm.  Our  coach  was 
Dave  Neier,  one  of  the  nicest  guys  you'd  ever  want  to 
meet.  He  was  38-years-old  and  only  wanted  what  his 
players  wanted — to  win  a state  baseball  champi- 
onship. His  most  distinct  feature  was  his  voice.  It  was 
so  high  pitched,  you  nearly  had  to  cover  your  ears. 
He  never  did  a lot  of  yelling,  but  when  he  did,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  keep  from  laughing  at  him  and  his  Pee 
Wee  Hermann  voice. 

We  always  made  a point  to  get  to  the  field  an  hour 
early,  never  for  any  particular  reason,  just  to  be  safe. 
Sure  we  did  the  normal  stretching  and  such,  but  we 
never  seemed  to  get  anything  out  of  it.  If  people 
wanted  to  look  behind  the  scenes  to  see  how  to  pre- 
pare for  the  game  of  baseball,  they  had  better  go  some- 
place else.  We  did  jumping  jacks,  sprints,  toe  touches, 
arm  circles,  just  about  anything  to  get  some  blood 
pumping  through  our  veins.  Yet,  after  each  stretch. 


we  always  seemed  to  tighten  up  even  more  than 
before.  All  we  wanted  to  do  was  play  ball. 

Soon  enough,  2:00  rolled  around.  Our  opponents, 
the  Potosi  Trojans,  strolled  into  the  confines  of  the 
field.  The  Trojans  were  a huge  team.  Their  uniforms 
were  purple  with  gold  lettering.  Each  member  of  the 
team  had  his  own  bag  with  his  name  and  number.  The 
sight  of  this  team  brought  about  a lack  of  confidence. 
The  players  all  had  rugged,  scruffy  mustaches.  Their 
uniforms  were  stained  with  dirt.  They  looked  as  if 
they  hadn't  been  washed  in  weeks.  They  were  a cocky 
team.  We  all  felt  like  we  didn't  belong  on  the  same 
field  with  them.  They  were  disciplined  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  resembled  the  military.  This  team 
scared  us.  It  was  as  if  we  had  lost  the  game  already. 
We  were  simply  overmatched. 

By  this  time,  fans  were  filing  in  by  the  dozens.  My 
teammates  and  I were  in  awe  of  the  large  turnout.  We 
had  gone  from  crowds  of  20  people  to  a crowd  of  near- 
ly 3,000  people.  I remember  looking  up  at  the  stands 
and  seeing  colors  I'd  never  seen  before.  There  were 
sodas,  popcorn,  cameras,  umbrellas,  sunglasses,  hats, 
headphones,  radios,  and  two-year-olds  behaving  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.  We  were  it.  All  eyes  were 
on  us. 

This  set  the  stage  for  the  game  to  start.  The 
umpires  arrived  in  their  dark  blue  uniforms.  Infield 
practice  was  taken  by  both  teams.  The  pitchers  were 
ready.  Only  one  thing  had  to  be  done,  the  singing  of 
the  National  Anthem.  An  old  man,  probably  in  his 
late  80's,  came  on  the  field.  He  was  so  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  this.  His  head  was  raised  higher  than  it 
seemed  possible.  His  wrinkled  skin  was  suddenly 
young  again.  He  held  a bronze  trumpet  that  you 
could  see  your  own  face  in.  A hush  came  over  the 
crowd.  It  was  as  if  even  the  crickets  were  paying  trib- 


ute to  the  American  flag.  The  man  began  to  play.  The 
sound  of  the  trumpet  was  as  sweet  as  maple  syrup. 
The  flag  blew  in  the  wind  like  waves  crashing  up 
against  the  shore.  I had  never  thought  of  myself  as  a 
model  American.  I had  always  considered  myself  a 
Missourian  rather  than  an  American.  This  day  was 
different.  That  song  he  was  playing  had  finally  given 
me  some  meaning.  Only  in  America  could  a day  as 
wonderful  as  this  be  put  on  display. 

Soon  enough,  the  Anthem  ended.  It  was  time  to 
play  ball.  I'll  never  forget  the  time  we  took  the  field 
that  day.  The  other  eight  starters  and  I ran  out  of  the 
dugout  and  received  a rousing  ovation.  It  sent  a chill 
through  my  spine.  It  was  something  no  one  could 
have  expected.  For  that  brief  moment,  we  were  in  a 
dream.  We  were  excited  and  astonished.  But  the  most 
important  thing  was  that  Potosi  didn't  look  so  good 
anymore.  Nothing  could  stop  us  now.  It  gave  us  all 
the  courage  to  step  in  that  field.  I took  my  spot  behind 
home  plate.  My  pitcher  that  day  was  Kent  Skornia, 
one  of  my  best  friends.  He  was  a tall,  lanky  man.  He 
could  throw  a baseball  with  the  same  explosion  as  a 
rocket. 

Everyone  was  ready  to  go.  The  umpire  behind 
home  plate  gave  the  familiar  words  ''play  ball"  with  a 
special  zip.  I squatted  down,  gave  Kent  the  fastball 
sign,  and  prayed.  That  first  pitch  will  forever  be 
engraved  in  my  mind.  It  was  low  and  outside.  The 
spin  of  the  ball  made  a swirling  sound  and  it  slammed 
into  my  glove,  giving  a slight  sting.  The  game  was 
underway. 

We  got  through  that  first  half-inning  without  trou- 
ble. Three  batters  came  to  bat,  and  three  batters  made 
outs.  It  was  our  turn  to  bat. 

The  Potosi  pitcher  was  a cocky,  do-it-all,  kind  of 
guy.  He  knew  he  was  good  and  wasn't  afraid  to  let 


everyone  know  it.  Our  first  batter  was  Eric.  He 
smacked  the  first  pitch  into  left-field  on  a line  drive 
for  a base  hit.  The  next  two  batters,  Kent  and  I, 
walked  to  load  up  the  bases.  That  brought  up  our 
fourth  hitter,  Mike  Straatmann.  Mike  was  a short, 
hefty  guy,  who  could  hit  a baseball  as  far  as  he  want- 
ed. The  first  pitch  he  saw,  he  drilled  over  the  left  field 
fence  for  a grand  slam  home  run  and  a four-to-zero 
lead.  We  were  as  happy  as  a bunch  of  clowns  on  April 
Fool's  Day.  The  crowd  was  so  loud,  you  could  barely 
hear  yourself  think. 

The  next  six  innings  were  filled  with  spectacular 
defensive  plays.  Both  shortstops  made  diving  catches. 
Our  centerfielder  made  a running  catch  that  only  God 
could  have  gotten  to.  Everything  was  going  our  way. 
The  score  remained  four-to-zero.  We  only  had  to  hold 
on  for  one  more  inning.  Three  more  outs  and  nothing 
else  would  seem  to  matter. 

The  first  Potosi  batter  to  come  up  that  inning  hit  a 
groundball  to  our  second  baseman.  Everyone  there 
thought  it  was  out  number  one,  but  it  took  a bad  hop 
and  the  hitter  was  safely  on  first  base.  It  seemed  as 
though  this  play  dropped  the  whole  town's  confi- 
dence. We  even  started  to  doubt  each  other. 

The  next  two  batters  hit  singles  which  loaded  up 
the  bases.  I ran  out  to  the  mound  to  talk  to  Kent.  1 
asked  him  if  he  was  doing  okay.  He  said  he  felt  fine. 
He  was  upset  at  everyone  for  losing  our  edge.  He 
started  questioning  his  own  abilities.  I told  him  to  do 
it  for  his  brother,  Kurt.  Kent  and  I grew  up  together 
and  were  like  brothers.  Both  of  our  families  were 
close.  Then,  when  we  were  both  16  years  old,  Kurt 
killed  himself.  It  was  devastating.  He  lost  a brother 
and  we  both  lost  a friend.  The  day  after  Kurt  died,  I 
went  to  Kent's  house  and  helped  him  and  his  family 
put  away  all  of  Kurt's  belongings.  We  put  away  his 


pictures,  trophies,  clothes  and  memories.  This  was 
our  good-bye.  But  the  one  thing  we  could  always 
remember  him  by  was  baseball.  When  we  took  the 
field,  he  was  with  us.  When  I told  Kent  to  do  it  for 
him,  we  both  wanted  to  cry.  We  had  to  let  it  out,  but 
something  kept  us  from  it.  We  both  reached  back  and 
remembered  how  much  Kurt  loved  us  and  baseball. 

I ran  back  behind  home  plate.  The  next  pitch  he 
threw  was  so  fast  it  nearly  went  through  my  glove. 
The  two  after  that  were  even  harder.  He  struck  the 
batter  out  for  the  first  out.  The  next  batter  hit  a fly  ball 
to  our  left  fielder  who  made  the  catch  for  the  second 
out.  Potosi's  next  hitter  blasted  a base  hit  scoring  two 
runs  and  making  the  score  four-to-two.  By  this  time, 
we  were  all  exhausted.  Each  time  we  tried  to  reach 
back  a little  more,  and  find  some  source  of  energy  in 
our  exhausted  bodies.  This  time,  there  wasn't  any- 
thing left  but  memories. 

The  sun  was  directly  above  us  now  and  made  the 
infield  feel  like  a desert.  The  next  batter  stepped  to 
the  plate.  A base  hit  would  tie  the  game.  The  first 
pitch  Kent  threw  was  hit  straight  in  the  air  to  our 
shortstop,  Eric.  Everyone  knew  we  had  it  won.  He 
was  camped  under  it.  Then  he  suddenly  lost  track  of 
it.  It  had  found  its  way  into  the  center  of  the  sun's 
path.  Eric  couldn't  see  a thing.  The  ball  fell  on  the 
infield  and  the  first  runner  scored.  The  runner  on  sec- 
ond was  trying  to  score  as  well.  It  looked  like  he 
would  make  it.  The  throw  came  to  me  and  the  runner 
was  already  by  me.  The  problem  for  them  was  that  he 
had  never  touched  home  plate.  I ran  over  and  tagged 
him.  We  had  won  the  game,  four-to-three.  I sprinted 
out  to  the  mound,  and  Kent  and  I gave  each  other  the 
biggest  hug  we  had  in  us. 

After  the  game,  Kent  and  I were  the  last  two  peo- 
ple in  the  dugout.  There  were  3,000  people  waiting  to 


congratulate  us,  but  something  wouldn't  let  us  go.  At 
that  moment,  baseball  didn't  seem  so  important. 
What  was  important  was  that  Kurt  was  alive  in  us. 
We  gave  each  other  another  hug  and  walked  off  the 
field,  together. 

Later  that  afternoon,  I got  a call  from  Kent,  and  he 
told  me  to  come  over  to  his  house.  When  I got  there, 
his  whole  family  was  sitting  in  their  living  room  with 
all  of  Kurt's  old  stuff.  We  spent  that  night  putting  his 
belongings  back  up.  All  the  pictures,  trophies,  and 


most  of  all,  memories.  He  was  still  with  us. 

Ever  since  that  day,  I've  wondered  why  it  hap- 
pened the  way  it  did.  Why  we  didn't  lose  that  game. 
Why  I walked  out  to  that  mound.  I guess  all  things  do 
happen  for  a reason.  Sometimes  those  reasons  are 
hard  to  find.  When  Kurt  killed  himself,  we  all  thought 
that  was  the  last  of  him.  We  never  expected  to  hear 
from  him  again.  It's  funny  how  things  turn  out  some- 
times. Who  would  have  thought  a sunny  day  at  a 
baseball  field  would  bring  out  so  much. 


Untitled 

by  Serena  Beam 

Here  we  are 
Alone  in  the  dark. 

Mysterious  darkness 
Turns  a familiar  touch 
Into  a passionate  new  flame. 

In  my  blindness 
I can  feel  your  beauty 
Through  your  soft  caress. 

I can  hear  a gentle  smile 
In  your  lazy  whisper. 

A dim  light  enters 
And  I can  see  your  face. 

Your  eyes  looking  into  mine. 

I think  I can  see  everything 
in  those  eyes. 

But  it's  merely  the  surface 
The  surface  of  your  soul. 

And  so  we  go  on 
Looking  into  each  other's  eyes. 
Searching  for  things  unknown. 
Mysteries  of  the  past. 

Mysteries  of  the  soul. 

The  flame  has  flickered 
And  it  has  sparked  anew. 

How  bright  it  bums 
in  my  life. 

How  it  lights  up  my  eyes 
To  be  glanced  upon  by  yours. 
How  beautiful  you  are  . . . 

In  the  dark. 


Drought  on  Grandpa's  Farm 

by  Justine  Dodge 


The  cows  have  all  left  the  pasture. 

The  grass  has  withered  and  died. 

And  the  fields  are  naked. 

The  sun  beats  down  on  the  farm. 

The  dog,  Ruffy,  hides  under  the  porch. 
The  cows  have  all  left  the  pasture. 

The  tractor  is  rusted. 

The  old  Ford  truck  doesn't  even  run. 
The  grass  has  withered  and  died. 

My  grandfather  wipes  his  sweaty  brow. 
There  is  no  water  in  the  well. 

And  the  fields  are  naked. 

The  coyotes  eat  the  dead  chickens. 

Gray  paint  falls  off  the  farmhouse. 

The  cows  have  all  left  the  pasture. 

No  one  visits  the  farm  anymore. 

The  locusts  have  even  left. 

The  cows  have  all  left  the  pasture. 

And  the  fields  are  naked. 


Kitchen  Sink 

by  Angela  Vittorino 


Christmas  Fun  in  Bavaria 

by  Cecilia  M.  Raab 


Children  in  Germany  look  forward  to  Christmas- 
time just  as  they  do  in  America.  Preparations  all  over 
Germany  begin  early  for  the  holiday  which  is  spent 
with  family  and  close  relatives.  Many  different  activ- 
ities and  customs  are  observed  in  Bavaria,  the  south- 
ern area  of  Germany.  The  people  living  there  are  very 
hospitable.  They  warmly  welcome  visitors  who  arrive 
to  ski  in  the  Bavarian  Alps.  German  boys  and  girls 
look  forward  to  the  cold  weather,  for  it  means  that 
snow  will  come  soon,  followed  by  sleigh  rides,  cross- 
country skiing  and  Alpine  (mountain)  skiing.  The 
children  also  build  snowmen  in  their  yards. 

The  first  big  holiday  in  Germany  before  Christmas 
is  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas  on  December  6th.  The  chil- 
dren gather  around  the  table  and  anticipate  the  arrival 
of  St.  Nicholas.  When  he  knocks  on  their  door,  they 
are  actually  frightened  of  him!  St.  Nicholas  is  dressed 
as  a Bishop,  wearing  long  red  robes,  a mitre  on  his 
head  and  carrying  a tall  crook.  He  questions  the  chil- 
dren one  by  one,  "Have  you  been  good?"  and  asks 
them  to  recite  their  prayers.  They  do  so  quite  solemn- 
ly, for  this  determines  whether  they  will  receive  a treat 
later  or  a bunch  of  sticks!  The  Saint  finishes  his  seri- 
ous interrogations  and  encourages  good  behavior  for 
the  next  year.  Then  he  doles  out  treats  to  the  children. 
Rarely  do  the  children  get  twigs  or  lumps  of  coal  in 
their  stockings,  but  the  fear  that  it  might  happen  keeps 
them  on  their  toes. 

All  over  Germany,  the  Christmas  markets  have 
opened  in  the  city  squares.  They  are  called 


"Christkindl  Markets"  as  the  name  means  "Christ 
Child."  In  Munich,  rows  and  rows  of  booths  on  the 
Marianplatz  display  colorful  ornaments,  fragrant 
liebkuchen  (gingerbread  hearts)  and  carved  wooden 
Nativity  scenes.  The  smells  of  candy  and  hot  spiced 
punch  fill  the  crisp  air.  Musical  groups  sing  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Neo-Gothic  town  hall.  Store  windows 
are  decorated  with  the  colors  of  Advent:  purple,  pink, 
green  and  gold.  Delicious  cookies  and  gingerbread 
houses  peek  from  the  bakery  windows.  Perhaps  Oma 
(Grandma)  will  help  the  family  create  one  of  these 
charming  little  confections.  Children  are  entranced  by 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  Christkindl  Markets. 
They  can  be  seen  tugging  on  their  parents'  coats  beg- 
ging them  to  buy  a stick  of  candy  or  a miniature 
wooden  toy.  The  shoppers  browse  in  and  out  among 
the  displays  of  merchandise,  chatting  with  the  ven- 
dors. Everyone  is  in  a holiday  mood,  laughing  and 
gesturing  about  as  they  bustle  along  the  crowded 
streets.  Even  strangers  wish  one  another,  "Frohlich 
Weihnachten!"  meaning  Merry  Christmas. 

A popular  sight  in  Germany  is  the  six-pointed 
Christmas  star  lit  with  white  lights  and  displayed  on 
buildings  and  from  streetlights.  Outdoors  every- 
where are  fir  trees,  festooned  with  special  electric  can- 
dles, transforming  the  green  branches  into  enchanted 
fairy  trees  at  night. 

The  first  Christmas  tree  was  decorated  in  Germany 
by  Martin  Luther,  who  enjoyed  the  season  of 
Christmas.  Now,  "Christbaum"  are  popular  all  over 


the  world.  In  the  German  home,  the  tree  is  secretly 
decorated  by  the  mother  of  the  family.  It  is  hidden  in 
the  garage  or  bedroom  out  of  sight  from  the  young- 
sters. On  Christmas  Eve,  it  is  brought  out  to  the  front 
room  for  the  whole  family  to  admire.  While  they  are 
waiting,  the  children  are  told  that  Christkindl  is  com- 
ing soon  and  they  need  to  watch  by  the  window  for 
him.  Then  the  brightly  wrapped  gifts  are  carried  out 
and  placed  under  the  lighted  tree.  The  children  jump 
up  and  down  with  excitement.  But  they  must  allow 
an  older  member  of  the  family  representing 
Christkindl  to  deliver  their  presents  to  them.  All  sorts 
of  surprises  await  them  . . . new  toys,  skates,  a game 
or  a doll,  usually  more  than  they  ever  dreamed! 

After  a hearty  meal,  the  family  may  attend  a 
church  service,  usually  Midnight  Mass  in  Bavaria, 
which  is  a Catholic  state.  The  children  sing  the  old 
hymns  such  as  "Stille  Nacht,  Heilige  Nacht"  (Silent 
Night,  Holy  Night)  and  gaze  with  awe  at  the  many 
glowing  candles  upon  the  altar.  Afterward,  they  may 
go  up  to  view  the  Nativity  scene  and  put  a few  pfen- 
nings (pennies)  in  the  dish  “for  the  Baby  Jesus." 
(Mama  and  Papa  wisely  planned  to  open  the  presents 
before  church,  so  the  young  ones  wouldn't  be  worry- 
ing about  what  they'll  receive  for  the  Weihnachten!) 

On  Christmas  Day,  there  may  be  other  relatives 
who  attend  a special  memorial  service  in  St.  Martin's 
Church  of  Waakirchen.  The  service  is  held  every 
Christmas  day  to  remember  the  men  who  lost  their 


lives  in  a centuries-old  battle  in  Munich.  After  the 
mass,  a long  parade  forms  and  participants  march 
through  the  town  carrying  banners  and  muskets.  The 
younger  men  are  costumed  in  military  uniforms  of  the 
1700's.  They  sport  tall  hats  with  long  pheasant  feath- 
ers protruding  from  the  brim.  Older  men,  dressed  as 
peasants,  carry  axes  and  scythes  to  represent  the  farm- 
ers who  joined  in  the  fight.  The  children  especially 
enjoy  the  Oompa  band  with  drummers  and  tuba  play- 
ers. A crowd  gathers  below  a statue  of  a proud  lion 
which  is  a symbol  of  Bavaria.  The  Bavarian  governor 
makes  a speech  and  everyone  applauds  loudly. 

After  the  parade,  families  go  home  to  their 
Christmas  feast.  Popular  foods  served  are  turkey, 
sausages,  goose,  potato  pancakes  and  lots  of  appfel 
strudel  (apple  pastry).  Everyone  then  relaxes  beside 
the  tiled  corner  stoves  or  goes  out  to  visit  other  rela- 
tives and  friends.  If  there  is  snow,  the  children  go  out 
to  ski  cross-country.  When  they  return,  they  warm  up 
with  mugs  of  steaming  hot  chocolate  and  gingerbread 
cookies. 

Truly,  Christmas  in  Bavaria  is  a special  holiday  for 
both  children  and  adults.  The  season  has  something 
for  everyone!  The  magic  of  Weihnachten  will  last  in 
their  memories  for  a long,  long  time  until  the  prepara- 
tions begin  again.  What  would  Germany  do  without 
Christmas?  Not  much!  Their  customs  have  influ- 
enced generation  after  generation,  so  the  fun  and  tra- 
dition will  always  be  passed  on. 


Ode  to  Life 

by  Angela  Vittorino 


"The  things  I value"  is  a topic  that  I once  wrote 
about  in  grade  school.  A few  of  the  things  mentioned 
were  my  Barbies,  my  best  friend  (who  was  and  still  is 
my  sister),  my  favorite  doll,  etc.  Most  of  them  were 
material  items;  "things"  I could  live  without.  Later 
on  in  life,  I "valued"  simple  things  such  as  scissors, 
clothes,  food,  light,  paper,  trees,  etc.  These  things  1 
use  everyday.  Not  until  December  13th,  1994,  did  1 
realize  that  life  itself  should  be  put  on  top  of  my 
value  list.  At  4:00  p.m.,  my  grandma  closed  her  eyes 
for  the  last  time  and  took  her  last  gasp  of  air. 

This  loss  is  still  hard  for  me  to  handle;  for  every 
time  I see  her  picture,  I think  of  her  laughs  I'll  miss. 
Every  time  I smell  spaghetti  sauce  cooking  on  the 
stove,  I think  of  her  delicious  Italian  cooking.  Every 
time  I hold  her  ring  that  I keep  around  my  neck,  1 


think  of  the  bond  that  we  had  together.  Every  time  I 
sing,  I dedicate  my  voice  to  my  grandma;  for  she's 
the  one  who  encouraged  me  to  sing. 

I've  realized  the  time  that  we  have  here  on  earth 
with  those  that  we  love  and  care  about  is  short. 
Don't  spend  your  time  collecting  diamond  rings  that 
are  on  your  hand.  Don't  spend  your  time  counting 
the  one  hundred  dollar  bills  that  are  in  the  bank. 
Don't  spend  extra  time  at  work  just  so  you  can  get  a 
few  extra  dollars  to  buy  another  TV.  Don't  spend 
time  thinking  if  the  clothes  you  wear  possess  fash- 
ionable, expensive  taste.  Spend  time  with  your  loved 
ones  around  you.  Spend  time  with  them  when  they 
are  alive.  Until  you  realize  life  is  short,  it  might  be 
too  late  and  then  you'll  realize  that  you've  been  short 
on  life. 


It's  Me  Again 

by  Nikki  L.  Pittman 


Hello,  honey,  it's  me  again. 

Your  old  pal  and  good  friend  has  returned. 

You  couldn't  have  forgotten  our  time  together, 

after  all  you  gave  up  to  keep  me  in  your  life. 

And  now  you're  trying  to  keep  me  out. 

All  the  tender  loving  care  1 gave  you, 
all  the  nights  I put  you  to  sleep. 

All  those  nights  I drove  your 

tears  away  with  laughter. 
Wasn't  it  worth  it? 

Now  you  say  good-bye? 
Forget  the  sadness  after 
all  the  fun  ended.  Forget 
the  loneliness  and  the  depression. 

Didn't  I always  come  back  for  you?  All 
you  ever  needed  was  a little  more  of  me. 

C'mon,  honey,  let  me  take  care  of  you  once  again. 

Let  down  your  hair,  and  come  have  some  fun  with  me. 

Here's  a toast  to  the  past.  One  small  kiss  and  you'll  know. 

Hello,  honey,  it's  me  again. 


The  Tower 

by  Justine  Dodge 

My  father,  my  idol. 

The  man  who  has  the  power  of  life  or  death; 

He  once  resurrected  a wealthy  man  with  CPR. 

He  served  on  a jury  and  convicted  a man  to  death  for  murder. 

Now  my  father  leads  me  up  the  stairs  of  this  tower. 

The  tower  is  high  and  the  steps  are  narrow  — 

I've  always  been  afraid  of  heights. 

My  father  will  not  tolerate  my  fear. 

Am  I a man  or  a mouse?  I fear  I am  a mouse. 

But,  I must  appear  to  be  a man  for  my  father's  sake. 

He  wouldn't  be  scared. 

He  wouldn't  show  any  fear. 

"You  don't  want  to  be  a wimp  now  do  you?"  he  said  with  a smile. 
Suddenly  I felt  angry  for  the  pressure  he  was  putting  on  me. 

The  pressure  he  always  put  on  me. 

I climbed  up  the  tower  to  win  my  father's  approval. 

At  the  top,  I looked  over  the  vast  green  fields  of  the  park. 

It  suddenly  washed  over  me  like  an  enormous  tidal  wave, 

I did  not  need  his  approval. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  tower  he  gave  me  a smile  of  praise. 

But  it  did  not  matter. 

I was  now  in  charge  of  my  own  destiny. 

Never  again  to  be  intimidated  by  him. 


The  Arrangement 

by  Nikki  L.  Pittman 


Age  had  become  her  enemy.  She  wandered 
through  her  home  day  in  and  day  out,  constantly 
wringing  her  hands.  Her  Parkinson's  disease  had 
enhanced  that  habit.  When  she  wasn't  wandering,  she 
painted  pictures,  which  were  miraculously  inter- 
pretable despite  the  shaking  effect  of  the  disease.  The 
wringing  of  her  hands  and  her  pictures  were  her  only 
emotional  release;  she'd  needed  them  to  free  her  from 
the  hell  in  her  life,  especially  in  the  last  eight  years. 

She  sat  alone  at  her  kitchen  table,  as  the  television 
in  the  guest  room  echoed  the  evening  news.  She  care- 
fully poured  another  cup  of  hot  coffee,  using  both 
wrinkled  hands.  Despite  her  cautiousness,  a small 
amount  of  the  hot  liquid  spilled  onto  the  plastic  table- 
cloth. She  replaced  the  carafe  onto  its  heated  coaster, 
then  slowly  wiped  up  the  spill.  Finally,  she  was  able 
to  drink  her  coffee  and  relax. 

She  had  learned  quickly  after  the  onset  of  the 
Parkinson's  disease  to  overcome  disappointments  like 
the  spills.  She  still  managed  to  cook  wonderful  meals 
for  herself  and  Earl,  her  third  husband.  Occasionally 
she  dropped  items,  but  she  had  found  that  concentra- 
tion on  the  task  at  hand  eliminated  most  accidents. 

Tonight,  however,  she  was  unable  to  find  that  con- 
centration. She  was  bewildered  by  an  event  which 
took  place  earlier  this  afternoon  as  she  had  been  clean- 
ing the  living  room.  It  happened  while  she  was  dust- 
ing the  1968  console  stereo  cabinet.  It  was  the  kind  of 
stereo  hidden  below  a table  top,  which  lifted  up  to 
reveal  the  stereo  and  the  phonograph.  She  kept  it  cre- 
atively hidden  under  a doily  and  several  photographs 


of  her  family.  Today,  she  removed  the  pictures  and  the 
doily,  as  she  did  every  Saturday  afternoon,  to  dust  the 
cabinet.  After  her  regular  spray  and  wipe  ritual  with 
the  lemon  Pledge  and  faded  dustcloth,  she  replaced 
the  doily  and  the  pictures.  It  was  then  that  a shiver 
ran  down  the  length  of  her  spine. 

Now,  seated  at  the  table,  sipping  at  her  coffee,  she 
remembered  that  chill.  She  couldn't,  however,  under- 
stand why.  She  had  dusted  that  cabinet  religiously  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  such  an  event  had  never  taken 
place  before  now.  A gnawing  suspicion  had  almost 
convinced  her  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
pictures,  but  she  wasn't  able  to  understand  how  or 
why.  The  pictures  were  the  same  pictures  she  had  dis- 
played over  the  last  ten  years.  Why  would  today  be 
any  different? 

Puzzled,  she  still  could  not  come  up  with  an  expla- 
nation. She  stood  up  from  the  table.  She  lumbered 
slowly  from  the  kitchen  into  the  living  room,  wiping 
her  hands  on  her  pink-and-white  checkered  apron.  As 
she  approached  the  stereo  cabinet,  the  sadness  that 
had  consumed  her  three  times  in  the  past  eight  years 
returned  again.  As  she  stared  into  three  of  the  many 
portraits,  the  heaviness  she  had  felt  too  many  times 
before  in  her  lifetime  recurred  within  her. 

"Life  has  dealt  me  an  unhappy  hand,"  she  told  her- 
self quietly  as  she  picked  up  a photograph.  The  chill 
returned  and  disappeared. 

She  looked  into  the  portrait,  a picture  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  Verlene.  Remembering  . . . reminiscing 
within  her  mind  . . . recollecting  what  once  was  ...  as 


a hint  of  a smile  crossed  her  thin  lips.  Abruptly  that 
smile  disappeared;  reality  reminded  her  of  an  over- 
whelming sadness  it  had  taken  her  years  to  conquer. 
Verlene  had  been  the  first  child  she'd  born  and  the 
first  she'd  lost  (disregarding  the  miscarriage  in  1948). 
When  she  had  felt  and  agonized  over  the  physical 
pain  and  emotional  trauma  of  childbirth  through  that 
first  time,  she  had  no  idea  those  feelings  would  repeat 
themselves  many  decades  later  as  she  watched  her 
daughter  die.  It  has  been  eight  years  since  Verlene 
succumbed  to  liver  failure;  and  although  the  pain  of 
her  death  has  dulled  considerably  over  time,  she  still 
remembers  the  misery  of  losing  both  a daughter  and  a 
friend.  Silently,  she  returned  the  portrait  to  its  origi- 
nal position  atop  the  stereo  cabinet.  The  chill  returned 
and  disappeared. 

She  turned  her  head  slightly  to  the  left  and  reached 
out  a shaky  hand  toward  the  photograph  of  her 
youngest  child,  Louis.  She  picked  up  the  photo  and 
embraced  it  with  her  fingers.  Another  chill  came  and 
went.  She  was  beginning  to  see  a pattern  form 
through  the  chill's  appearance. 

Louis  was  her  youngest  of  four  children,  her  sec- 
ond son.  According  to  some,  he  was  also  her  favorite, 
although  she  would  be  the  last  to  admit  it.  He  was  an 
exact  replica  of  his  father,  her  second  husband,  Frank, 
which  may  have  explained  her  favoritism. 

Throughout  Louis'  life,  especially  after  Frank's 
sudden  death  in  1966,  she  clung  desperately  to  him. 
In  Louis,  she  saw  only  good.  She  turned  her  head  on 
his  drinking  and  his  abusive  behavior  and  made  her- 
self into  an  enabler.  She  nearly  raised  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, before  her  age  incapacitated  her.  Yet,  despite  all 
the  bad  things  he  did  to  her,  she  loved  him  as  only  a 
mother  could  love  a child.  Louis's  tragic  death  in  a car 
accident,  in  January  1992,  devastated  her.  She  recalls 


the  funeral  and  the  extensive  toll  it  took  upon  her 
emotional  well-being.  "NO!"  She  had  screamed  at  the 
closed  casket.  "That's  not  my  son!  He's  not  dead." 
Imagine  the  shock  when  the  casket  was  privately 
opened  and  revealed  a man  who  no  longer  resembled 
the  son  she  had  loved.  Nowadays,  she  remembers  the 
son  who  lived,  not  the  man  she  buried. 

As  she  stared  down  at  her  smiling  son  in  the  pho- 
tograph, another  chill  vibrated  through  her  body. 
With  a small  sigh,  she  replaced  the  frame  atop  the 
stereo  cabinet.  She  looked  over  to  her  right  at  another 
photo  just  to  the  right  of  the  portrait  of  Verlene.  The 
chill  returned  again,  then  left  just  as  quickly.  She 
picked  up  the  worn  frame  and  caressed  the  photo- 
graph it  displayed.  A deeper  sadness  than  before 
overwhelmed  her  body.  She  had  to  refrain  from  get- 
ting emotional. 

Willie  was,  like  Verlene,  a child  born  from  her  first 
marriage.  The  grief  she  felt  was  still  fresh  because  it 
had  only  been  a little  over  a year  since  his  death.  It 
was  still  hard  to  imagine  her  vibrant  eldest  son  as 
gone.  His  death  was  most  certainly  the  hardest  to  deal 
with.  The  cancer  strangled  every  last  breath  out  of 
Willie  as  suddenly  as  it  had  grasped  onto  him.  Her 
biggest  consolation,  however,  was  knowing  that  she'd 
been  able  to  see  him  in  his  dying  moments  and  tell 
him  "Good-bye."  She  quickly  set  the  photo  down,  but 
not  without  taking  note  that  the  portrait  of  Willie  had 
caused  another  chill,  thus  setting  a pattern. 

The  next  picture  in  the  pattern  sent  an  icy  chill  up 
and  down  her  body.  It  was  a photograph  of  her. 
Realization  hit  her  with  a stunning  blow.  According  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  photographs,  her  death  was 
next  in  sequence.  Stunned,  she  stepped  back  and 
braced  herself  with  the  television. 

She  stumbled  to  her  bedroom,  where  she  lay  down 


on  her  feather  bed.  Her  heart  was  racing.  She  recited 
prayer  after  prayer  until  a warm  calm  took  over  her. 
Strangely,  she  was  not  upset  or  scared.  Instead,  the 
arrangement  was  a great  relief  to  her.  She  knew  that, 
provided  the  arrangement  was  omniscient,  fate  had 
saved  her  from  any  more  hurt.  She  would  not  have  to 
face  the  death  of  her  last  surviving  child,  Kate.  Sadly, 


it  would  be  Kate  who  would  have  to  deal  with  death 
again — the  death  of  her  mother. 

Closing  her  eyes,  the  80-year-old  woman  suddenly 
looked  younger.  Her  labored  breathing  appeared 
more  natural  than  it  had  in  years.  A calm  overcame 
her  body  and  the  shaking  effect  ended.  A smile 
crossed  her  face  as  age  became  her  friend. 


The  Writer's  Prayer 

by  Luana  Maria  Cumpton 


Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

I pray  thee.  Lord,  my  pen  to  keep. 

I pray  my  thoughts  keep  flowing  out, 
and  that  my  words  will  have  some  clout, 
that  my  critics  think  I am  bright, 
and  that  I get  some  sleep  tonight, 
that  writer's  block  stays  far  away, 
that  my  words  are  honored  with  pay. 


I pray  my  word  processor  works, 
that  my  competitors  don't  lurk, 
that  publishers  will  know  my  name, 
and  that  1 get  a little  fame. 

I pray  my  copyright  is  clear, 
and  creativity  stays  near. 

If  insight  fades  before  I wake, 

I pray  thee.  Lord,  my  ego  take. 


Amen. 


An  African  Odyssey 

by  Bob  Gay 


During  WWI  (about  the  time  depicted  in  the  movie 
"Out  of  Africa"),  this  young  British  fellow  inherited  a 
coffee  plantation  in  Africa.  Before  leaving  England  for 
his  new  home  he  did  some  research  on  agronomy  and 
learned  that  there  was  a theory  that  the  productivity 
of  coffee  plants  could  be  increased  if  they  were  stimu- 
lated by  a low  voltage  electric  current.  Thinking  it 
would  be  electrifing  to  plug  his  plantation  into  the 
newest  technology,  he  took  enough  equipment  with 
him  to  wire  the  entire  plantation. 

The  results  were  amazing.  Productivity  on  the 
plantation  blossomed.  People  were  stunned.  The  new 
levels  of  production  were  not  without  their  draw- 
backs, though.  You  see  there  was  only  one  elephant 
on  the  entire  plantation  to  handle  all  of  the  heavy 
hauling  and  he  was  now  overburdened  — unable  to 
keep  up  with  current  demands. 

The  young  man  was  undaunted.  He  decided  that 
if  progressive  management  had  worked  with  the  cof- 
fee plants  he  should  try  to  apply  them  to  this  new 
problem  — huge  as  it  was.  He  started  with  time  and 
motion  studies  which  revealed  that  the  elephant  spent 
a substantial  part  of  each  day  in  unproductive  activi- 
ty. The  elephant  would  go  down  to  the  river  in  the 
early  afternoon,  take  a brief  dip  in  the  river  and  lie  on 


the  river  bank  for  several  hours  sunning  himself.  Our 
young  heir  reasoned  that  if  the  elephant  could  be 
made  to  give  up  the  afternoon  siestas  he  would  be 
able  to  bear  up  under  the  new  demands. 

Our  hero  decided  to  try  aversion  therapy.  One 
afternoon  while  the  elephant  was  napping  the  young 
man  assembled  about  25  of  the  plantation  staff  mem- 
bers, gave  each  one  a bucket,  and  told  them  to  follow 
him  down  to  the  river.  Very  quietly,  they  filled  their 
buckets  with  cold  water  from  the  river,  and  in  unison 
they  threw  their  cold  water  on  the  unsuspecting  ele- 
phant. 

Now,  the  theory  was  that  the  elephant  would  find 
the  experience  so  unpleasant  that  he  would  give  up 
the  afternoon  naps.  However,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
result  predicted  by  theory  did  not  occur.  The  elephant 
was  enraged  by  being  jolted  awake  and  took  it  out  on 
the  participants.  It  was  not  a pretty  sight.  Several  of 
those  left  holding  the  buckets  were  killed  and  many 
others  were  mauled. 

The  heir  was  deflated.  This  had  not  gone  at  all  as 
expected.  Upon  reflection,  though,  he  did  feel  that 
something  had  been  learned  by  the  whole  experience. 
There  was  a moral  here.  "When  you  have  an  electric 
coffee  maker,  don't  immerse  the  heating  elephant." 
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